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** 90 I. 14—for body read bodies. 


| (> Among the Italian and French Quotations, ſome 
few Accents are miſplaced upon the Yowels, Errors which 
it is difficult to avoid in an Englith Preſs, 


{| 
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. E Italians are, to {peak of them 


in general, a people ſo much 


addicted to pleaſure, that it ſeems 


ſtrange to recollett the large fortunes 


tormerly acquired in commerce, by 


many Patrician families of GIENOA 
A 2 


and 
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and VENICE. The laws of ITary 
are alſo many of them fo radically 
bad, and more of them ſo ſhamefully 
| adminiſtered, that it is almoſt won- 
derful to conceive how foreign mer- 


chants will truſt their property in a 


country, where, beſides all the chi- 


canery which is inſeparable from an 


Italian dealer, there are local diſad- 


vantages not generally known; for 


example, in many parts of IT ALV, 


when a man enters buſineſs with 


a tolerable fortune, and (by thoſe 


contingencies to which he is 


liable) is unfortunate, and becomes 


/ 


a bankrupt ; he claims his efett: pa- 


{i= 
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trimoniali flabili e mobili, or all his 
patrimonial property; and the reſidue 
of his effects goes to the payment of 


his creditors. 


The manifold abuſes reſulting from 
this ſhameful law, muſt be obvious 
to every perſon who conſiders it fully; 
and it will be needleſs to enlarge up- 
on the iniquitous conſequence of it. 
As another flagrant inſtance of 
Italian Juriſprudence, we may remark, 
that in . of that country, 
no man after having attained the age 
of ſeventy, is under any legal force 
to pay debts he may contract.“ This 
8 . ad 
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advanced ſtate of life protects him 


from arreſt and impriſonment ; and 


(however the principle might have 
originated in a conſideration of the 


infirmity and imbecility incident to 


old age) the enormous knaveries, to 


which it gives birth, conſtitute a ſuf- 


ficient proof of its practical injuſtice. 


| —And here we may obſerve, with 


propriety, the upright and impartial 


conduct which characterizes anEngliſh 


court of judicature; where foreigners 


and natives experience an equal diſ. 


tribution of juſtice ;>where a judge 
explains the law, who beſides being 
independent of the Crown, has a ſa- 


lary | 


* 
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lary which renders him ſuperior to 
the poſſibility of being influenced by 
abribe ;—and a jury returns the ver- 
dit, from whom the parties inte- 
reſted may eraze the name of any one 
they may deem perſonally inimical 
to them: It muſt be emineatly re- 
markable to an Italian, who has been 
accuſtomed to conſider the arbitrary 
adminiſtration of laws affecting pro- 
perty, in the harids of judges, pol- 
ſefling, probably, in virtue of thcir 
office, fixty ducats,, or crowns per 


month. 


This 
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This is abſolutely the caſe in ſe- 
veral parts of ITaLy, and it cannot | 
be a matter of ſurprize, that juſtice 
flows ſo corrupt, when we reflect on 
the ſmall concern, that the different 
States take to preſerve the purity of 
its ſource; or, we may perhaps lay, 


upon good grounds, that from the 


many territorial diviſions of that 


country, the States themſelves are 
ſeparately too poor to allow the ma- 
giſtrate an income adequate to the 


dignity of the place he holds. 


The reſult of this, in the nature of 


| things, muſt be hoſtile to the courſe of 


equity; 
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equity; for while men feel themſelves 
in the rank of an exalted office, and 
have not the means of ſupporting its 
external ſplerdour in themſelves, the 
temptation of a douceur from the ſuc- 
ceſsful party may influence their de- 
eilon. Many Engliſhmen, who have 
had law-ſuits in Italian courts, can 
vell atteſt the truth of this inference 
by fatal experience, and to try the 
iſſue of a diſpute at common law 
there, ſeldom or ever terminates but 
in the Joſs of the foreign plaintiff, 
either by a poſitive decree againſt 
him, or by ſuch a tedious and inſuf- 


ferable 
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ferable procraſtination, as nearly 


amounts to the ſame thing. 


18] The latter is a prominent feature | 


of almoſt all the laws of Europe; and, 


| 
| I 
| | though the rapacity of intereſted 30 
| Practitioners, make an ill uſe of it; a * 
vx certain degree of deliberative delay 
| Wes catu 
is ſo neceſſary to deciſions in judicial 
proceedings, that, in a national point A 
of view, it is ſcarcely poſſible to be WF... 
avoided. To a man who has a cauſe 'K 
depending, it ſeems | the height of 4 
rue c im i erpetual 
cruelty, to keep him in a perp hi 
Rate of hope and fear: his own impa- S 
tience ſhewshim, with exaggeration, all 2 


the 
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he inconveniencies of the tardy hand 
c juſtice; and prevents him from 


keing the general expediency of it. 


* 


It is not intended here to juſtify, 
M extenuate any abuſes, which may 
have crept into ſome courts of judi- 


ature of this kingdom. 


All human 3nſtitutions are ſuſcep- 
üble of abuſe, and a fungus ſprings 
ſom moſt things in nature. Amidſt 
the advantages of croſs-examination, 
which BLACKSTONE juſtly defines 
o be the beſt ſyſtem poſſible, for 
niſcerating the truth* : how fre- 


quently 5 
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quently does this degenerate intg 
whatis termed brow-beating ? A prac. 
tice, which calls loudly for reforma- 
tion, or regulation, and which tends 
only to embarraſs the witneſs, to per- 
vert truth, and to obſtruct the courſe 


of juſtice. 


But there is a wide diſtinction to 
be drawn, between the abuſes of Eng- 
liſh, and Italian civil law. Almolt a © 
all thoſe of the fornier are extraneous, 
and adventitious ; and almoſt all ef lp 
the latter, as it has been already ob- 


ſerved, have the original cauſe of cor- 


ruption 
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uption in the defective means of 


heir adminiſtration. 


Few diſſertations upon national 
urs deſerve a larger ſhare of enco- 
nim than BLAcksTONE's Cou- 
unrARIES on the Laws of EN G- 
14ND. They are admirably ſuited 
so inſtruct, and to pleaſe; to trace 
tom primary principles, the exiſtence 
of each law, and to ſhew the abun- 
dant advantages reſulting from them 
eparately and collectively. It is, how- 
wer, to be regretted, that this author, 


n bis apologetic zeal for the code of 


ENG= 
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ENGLAND, refrained from free fri 


{ures on its juriſprudence. 


The laws, as well as the conſtitu 


tion of this kingdom, are fortunate] 


ſuſceptible of emendations, without 
hazarding the general beauty of thei 


ſtructure. 


An inſtance of parliamentary wil- 
dom, 1s particularly evident in giving 
lately a greater latitude to the deciſion 
of juries, reſpecting libels: it is highly] 


honourable to the preſent legiſlature 


of GnEAT-BRITAIN; and will form 


an 


— — 
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her liberty. 


This 18 a recent pledge of candour 
and liberality, which gives one rea- 
on to hope, that our penal laws will 
von be the obje of its inveſtigation, 
No man can 1magine that a theft of 
my valuable of forty ſhillings, 1s 


equal in moral turpitude to a murder: 


ad yet both by the exiſting laws, are 


conſidered as conſtituting felony, and 
deſerving the ſame puniſhment of 
death. 

It will be here obſerved, that a 
ulcretionary power of modifying the 


pu- 


1n intereſting epoch in the annals of 
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puniſhment, is lodged with the Judge; 


but it may be alſo obſerved, with 


equal propriety, that every inſtance, 


in which it is exerciſed, conveys a 


direct cenſure on the written law.— 


We muſt alſo take into confidera- 


tion, the fallacious hopes ſuch prac- 
tices may inſpire, and the little terror 
of aſentence of death, which is known 
to be ſo frequently commuted. And 
even admitting, that this is often mi- 
tigated by judicial clemency; our 
public executions are much too com- 
mon, to have a ſtrong and ſtriking 
force on the mind of man. That 


the frequency of this ſpectable, leſſens | 


its 
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of mankind, it certainly will not be 


lificult to evince, and for a general 


proof, let us take a ſingle example. 


To mark the ordinary ellect of a 


ma we find him frequently 


thunder-ſtruck, and thrown into an 


apparent ſuſpenſion of feelings. His 


HEART is palſied, and his Toxcus 


has loſt its utterance.ä— The Mac- 


vITUDE of his MISERY is reſerved 


for him, till he i 18 conducted to the 


CONDEMNED 8 ! Tis * his 


reaſon recovers its wonte ] powers. 


Nite 8, Tis 


* 
—— . Q! 


is influence upon the lower claſſes 


rer — I 
— — —— — a 


RI, 


| ſentence of death pronounced upon 


is A COMPARATIVE SKETCH 
"Tis then he reflects on the ſhort time 
of his exiſtence in this world. This 


is the period of his agony—an Aco- 


xy ſo intenſe, that he ſoon becomes 


incapable of ſupporting it; and his 


HARASSED Miny ' SINKS FROM 
ANGUISH INTO STUPEFACTION.— 
The tremendous moment of execu- 
tion arrives ve Ice the- OB DURATE 
EXECUTIONER, and the MEL A- 
cho Lx Vicriu ;—the one inacceſſi- 
ble to a ray of e en the 


other no longer an object of it be 


has drunk his cup of aflliction to the | 


laſt . frame i is exhauſted. 


8 
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What then can the people perceive | 


f his fu A genere 


A WIiTHERED Form, WITH THE 
Ruins or A HUMAN CounTE- 
| $4xcz, which has been ſo forcibly 
the INDEX or DESsPAIR, that the 


IMPRESSION continues, though the 


SENSATION be paſt. They view 


kim one minute pale, trembling, 


obedient ;—and the next—after , a 


fav convulſions of nature A LIT E- 


LESS IEXPIATION OF HIS CRIME. 


Let us mow attend to its efef, and 
ve ſhall find, that the populace, who 


= have 
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have only witneſſed his phyſical ſuf. 
ferings, contemplate with diminiſhed 


Horror a public execution. They lee, 


that this tranſition from life to death | 
is not ſo torturing as their exaggera- 


ting fears had depicted; and they 


may conjecture that this is not fo 
great an affliction as indigence itelf. 
Hence the diſadvantage of their 


too often viewing this awful ſcene. 


They know, that men, in the midſt 
of opulence, and all the other ſeem- 


ing comforts of exiſtence, ſometimes 


have put a termination to it. They 
know, that on a bed of ſickneſs the 


| ſtruggles 


F 4.» i 
/ 


” 4 ; 
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firuggles. of departing life have many 
imes more apparent hangs, and ge⸗ 
nerally a much longer duration, than 
they obſerve in. the execution of a 
criminal. Theſe ideas are not com- 
plex; they ruſh into the minds of | 
the thoughtleſs, and diſſeminate the) r 
baneful influence upon the hearts of 
the profligate. The laws of Ex c- 
AND chemſelves ſeem to acknow- 
| ledge the propriety of this chiles. 
tion: they allow, that frequent ſpec- 
tacles of miſery, make man callous. 
to it, and for this very reaſon 
they exclude BuTcnzrs from the 
night of joxons. * * * 


„„ 
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If the ignominy of a public puniſh. 
ment be the -principal intention of 
the law; we may remark, that ſhame 


is attached to crime; and, that a 


more lenient paniſhment would have 


the ſame end on the mind of man, 


and a better influence on the morals 
of ſociety. There are, according to 
MoNnTESQUIEvU, two ſorts of corrup- 
tion ; the firſt,. when the people do 


not obſerve the laws - the ſecond, 


when they are corrupted by the laws 


| themſelves ; the laſt he conſiders an 
alarming evil, becauſe it proceeds 


from the intended remedy. 


— 


To 


To purſue this reaſoning with 
energy, it will be neceſſary to take 


the language as well as the ſentiments 


of the acute and ſagacious author de 


Þ Efprit des loiæ in his cloſe and cri- 


tical inveſtigation of the power of 


puniſnments.“ = 


( Ex 


L' experience a fait remarquer que dans les pais od. 
es peines ſont douces, Þ eſprit du Citoyen en eſt frappe 
comme il Þ eſt ailleurs par les grandes. 


Quelque inconvenient ſe fait- il ſentir dans un Etat? 
un gouvernement violent veut ſoudain le corriger; & au 
leu de faire executer les ancjennes Joix, on etablit une 
peine cruelle qui arrete le mal ſur le champ. Mais on 
uſe le reflort du Gouvernement; imagination ſe fait à 
cette grande peine comme elle s' etolt fait a Ia moindre; 
& comme on diminue la cainte pour celle-ci l'on eſt 
bientot force d' etablir T autre dans tous les cas. Les 
yols ſur les grands chemins etoient communs dans quel- 


ques etats; on voulut les arrè:er; on inventa le ſupplice 


de 
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Experience (ſays he) has ſhewn, 


Lc that in countries where puniſh. 


ments 


- 


* 8 : ; 
de la roũè qui les ſuſpendit pendant quelque tems. De- 
puls ce tems, on a vole comme e ſur les grands 


chemins. 


De nos jours 1a deſertion fut tres fre quente; on etabſit 
1a peine de mort contre les dẽſerteurs, & la delertion ne 
fut pas diminueẽ᷑: la raiſon en eſt bien naturelle; un ſoldat 
accoũtumꝭ᷑ tous les jours à expoſer ſa vie, en mepriſe ou 
ſe flatte d'en mepriſer le danger. II eſt tous les jours 
accoũtume à craindre la honte ; il falloit donc laiffer une 
peine qui faiſoit porter une flẽtriſſure pendant la vie; 
on a prẽtendu augmenter la peine & on Va reellemnt 
diminueẽ. 7 

Il ne faut pas mener les hommes par les voyes ex- 
tremes; on doit Ctre menager des moyens que la nature 
nous donne pour les conduire. Qu' on examine la cauſe 
de tous les relachemens, on verra qu'elle vient de Fimpu- 
nite des crimes, & non pas de la moderation des peines. 


Suivons la nature, qui a donns aux « hommes la bonte 
comme leur fleau; 3 & que la plus grande partie dela 
peine ſoit Pinfamie de la ſouffrir, a 
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« ments are mild, the mind of the 
is citizen is as ſenfibly affected by 


c *them as where they are great. 


« If an inconvenience be felt in a 

ſtate, a violent government will 

| 

correct it ſuddenly; and inſtead of 
„ - 

Que s' il ſe trouve des Pais ou la ents ne ſoit pas une 


ſuite du ſuppiice, cela vient de la Tyrannie qui a inflige 
ks memes peinez aux ſcëlerats & aux gens de bien, 


Et fi vous en voyez d'autres on les hommes ne ſont | 


retenus que par des ſupplices cruels, comptez encore 
que cela vient en grande partie ae la violence du Gouvernes 


ment qui a employe ces ſupplices pour des fautes legerès. 


Souvent un Legiſlateur qui veut corriger un mal ne 
longe qu'a cette correction; ſes yeux ſont ouverts ſur 
cet objet & fermes ſur les inconveniens. Lorſque le mal 
et une fois corrige, on ne voit plus que la durete du 
Legiſlateur; mais il reſte un vice dans Vetat que cette 
lureté a produit, LES ESFRITS 80 1 cok ROM us. 
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8 thinking on the execution of an. 
« cient laws, it adopts a ſevere puniſh. 
* ment which ſtops inſtantly the pro- 
e oreſs of the evil. But the ſpring 
« of government hereby loſes its elaſ- 
« ticity; the imagination reconciles 
© itſelf to the oreat puniſhment, as 
| « it had done previouſly to the ſmall; 
*and as fear is diminiſhed for the 
| « firſt, it becomes neceſſary to adopt 
© the other 1 in all caſes. High- way 
* robberies were common in ſome 
Mp States; they wiſhed to prevent t them; 

3 « they invented the puniſhment of 
= breaking upon the wheel, which 
checked the evil ſome time. Since 

978 | 0 out 
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« that time, high- way robberies are 


« 25 COMMON as ever. 


« In our own days, deſertion was 
"very frequent ; the puniſhment of 
death was aſſigned to deſerters, and 
| « defertion was not diminiſhed. The 
© reaſon of it is natural 5 a ſoldier ac- 
2 cuſtomed every day to expoſe his 
* life, deſpiſes, or affects to deſpiſe 
* the danger of it. He is every day 
7 accuſtomed to fear ſhame; it 
therefore became neceſſary to fix a 
* puniſhment which would make him 
" bear a diſgrace during his life; with 
the intention of encreaſing the pu- 


&© miſh- 
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«© iſhment, mankind have really di. 


“ miniſhed it. 


cc People are not to be hurried by 
ce violent meaſures; we ſhould ule 
« with prudence thoſe means which 
nature gives us to lead them. Let 
% us examine the cauſe of all diſor- 
« ders; we ſhall ſee that it proceeds 


from the impunity of crimes, and 


s not from the moderation of puniſh- 


* ments. 
ne Let us ellen: nature, whe has 
« given men ſhame for their ſcourge ; 


-M and let the greateſt part of their 
. 4 ſyffer- 
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i ſufferings be the tiny of endur- 


(f ing them. 


« If there are countries where 
« ſhame be not the neceſſary con- 
* ſequence of ſulferings, it proceeds 
| «from the Tyn ANNY which has in- 
« flicted the 856 puniſhments on the 
© profligate and reſpectable part of 


„ mankind. 


« And if you fee others, where 
men ſeem kept in awe by ſevere 
| © puniſhments, be alſo aſſured that 
it proceeds in a great meaſure from 
"the violence of the government, 


« which 
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« which has employed theſe puniſh 


cc ments for flight faults. 


« A Legiſlator who w iſhes to cor- 

« rect an evil, thinks often alone on 

Wc this correction; his eyes are open 
by to the object, and cloſed to the in- 

40 CONDENTENCES of it. When the evil is 

2 once corrected, we then ſee nothing 


« but the ſeverity of the Legiſlator ; 


« State which this ſeverity has pro- 
% duced; THñE MINDS or THE Po- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
1 but there remains a vice in the 
40 p E ARE cORRUP TED.“ 


This is not the language of hypo- 
theſis. The inference is as inſepa- 


rable 
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ble from the fact, as ligit is from 


the ſun. It will be needleſs to ſeek 


for proofs where the reaſoning, if 
crroneous, is ſo eaſily detected. Men 
rho follow accurately this train of 
lünking, will, without doubt, admit 
| the! force of the preceding obſerva- 


lions ; and thoſe who, diſinclinable 


to cloſe examination, have eſtabliſhed | 


; the maxim that great authorities 
re great arguments,“ will give, with 
confidence, their judgment to the 


— 


ſipeclable authority of MoxrxsgEvb. 


To elucidate the nature of theſe re- 


lexions, it will be in vain to return 


tO 
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tolTALy; for even after having point. 
ed out the defects of our criminal 
puniſhments, it would be diſgraceful | 
to make an analogical connection of 
them with thoſe of a country, ſo 


miſerably deſtitute of a good code, 


and ſo notoriouſly careleſs of its juſt 


execution. To this we may ſtill add 


the aſylum of churches, which is in 
itſelf ſo glaring a profanation of the 
holy temples of the Deity, that it 


ſeems aſtoniſhing how any eccleſiaſti- 


cal power in the univerſe can ſubmit 


to it, much leſs inſiſt upon it as a ſpe- 
cla] privilege, 
2 We 
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We have had already occaſion to no- 


ice the territorial diviſion of I TALY, 
n relation to the financial poverty of 
is different States; and we may 
here partly aſcribe to it the frequency 


of 6 and ok other horrid 


The paradox will ceaſe, when we 
refle&t on the difficulty attending the 
ſeizure of the felon, from applications 
to magiſtrates under various juriſ- 


ditions, and on the 3 acti- 


rity of the terrified villain. to that of 55 


the permitted purſuit. : 
„„ 1 
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Tis from the co-operation of theſe 
cauſes that ITALY Is | deluged with 
crimes, and that the aſſaſſin too of. 
ten bluſters in her ſtreets with per. 
fe& impunity. We may alſo re- 
mark, that the inhabitants are very 
irritable, with a ſuſceptibility of the 
moſt generous gratitude for a kind 
action, and of the moſt implacable 
revenge for an affront. This is the 
obvious virtue, and vice of ther 
nature; and violent paſſions pro- 
duce violent acts. A wiſe legiſla- 


ture would wiſh to counteract the 


endemic evil; but even this would 
| be 
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be impoſſible, unleſs there were an 


unity of government in that country. 


For internal regulation, Tuscany 
md PIE DMONx are certainly entitled 
o the higheſt reſpe& of all the Ita- 
lan States. Among the laws of 
Tvscany, there is one which de- 
des, that the ſeducer of 2 virgin 
ſhall be obliged to marry her, which 
nearly conformable to the Leviti- 


cal law. 


This is certainly an equitable prin- 
aple, and though it may be ſubject 
o abuſe, it ſeems to originate in 

C2 the 
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the moſt {crupulous idea of juſtice. fel 
Indeed, the late Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, : LzoroLD, has left 66. 
hind him in that diſtrict the beſt of 


characters,, as a legiſlator, ſovereign, 


lic 


and father. He was a moſt reſpected 


luminary in a region of darkneſs. 


With reſpe& to the penal laws of 


ITALY; they are ſo very relaxed, 


that there ſeems ſcarcely a reſtriction 


upon murder itſelf. Navues is an © 
eminent proof of it, a city contain- had 

ing three or four hundred thouſand WM © 
inhabitants, for the moſt part, more cha 

It} 


 Dagitious than any in Ev roes, where 
ſel- 
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ſeldom a year paſſes without innu- 
merable alata; and yet in this 
ame city, a public execution is a pub- 


lic wonder ! 


So accuſtomed are the lower claſſes 
of people, in this place, to hear the 
recital of ad with indifference; 
that the following circum ſtance may 
be relied upon as authentic. A gen- 
teman of NAPLES, in Falling RY 
caſionally before the King's palace, 
had frequently noticed a man of ſin- 
gular appearance at work : he was 
chained to ſame others, and. alliied 
m removing rubbiſh, and bringing 


Ci%: flones 
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ſtones for a new building, the found. 
ation of which had juſt been laid.— 
The man, by having ſeen him often 
paſs, recollected his perſon, and al- 
ways took off his hat, as he found 
an opportunity. The gentleman, 
not knowing bow to account for. his 
attention, was induced one day to 
enquire the cauſe of his civility, and 
of his chains. . To the firſt part of 
the query, in the Neapolitan ſtyle, 
he alledged that it was * il fuo dovere 
© his duty*; and to the ſecond---he 


ſaid © he was in that predicament for 


una minchioneria” © a trifle? Io amaz- 


Zaid 


ata ſolamenla una Donna,” * I have 
y,” ſaid he, killed a woman.“ 


From anecdote we can ſometimes 
abſtract more juſt ideas of a nation, 
than from the delineation of the 
moſt deſcriptive pen;. and the laſt 
gives a ſufficient illuſtration of the 
levity, with which this wretch had 
been accuſtomed to think on taking. 


away the life of a fellow- creature. 


Iraſcible, jealous, and vindictire 
tempers, it is true,. are principally 
obſervable in hot climates ; tis there 
we muſt ſeek an OTuzLLO or 2 


LANGA:: 
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Z ANCA: and tis there particularly, 
that exemplary puniſhments ſhould 


ſucceed flagrant offences. 


| The Magiſtracy of NaeLes is in- 


ſenſible to this neceſſity, or is re- 
gardleſs of its importance. In con- 


firmation of it, the following narra- 


tive deſerves attention. : Ihe caſe is 


well known in that City, and will 


exemplify by a particular fact, the 
propriety of thus reaſoning on the 


ſubject we have juſt quitted. 


An Engliſh Gentleman, reſident 


at NAPLEs, came to his native coun- 


try 


er 
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try ſome time in the year 1789. He 
was extremely attached to horſe ex- 
erciſe, and, for the pleaſure of uſing 
it, he had purchaſed, when in Lo x- 
DON, a few fine horſes. To have 
them well looked after at N APLE 8; 
it was requiſite allo to take with him 
an Engliſh Groom. . Thus accommo- 
dated, he proceeded through FRANCE 


to ITALY. 


Arrived at NaeLzs, his ſervant, 
a ſtranger to the Italian language, 
lought acquaintance. His ſpeech 
was fettered : he knew not how to 
diſcloſe his perceptions. He wiſhed 


for 
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for a friend in his dreary ſolitude, 
and became acquainted with an Iriſh 


| ſoldier, in the ſervice of his Sici. | 


LIAN MAJESTY. 


An intimate che general! ly 
takes place, where the opportunity 


of forming it is ſo difficult; and, 


though perfidy has always one of the 
deepeſt dyes of villainy, it was in 


this inſtance ſingularly atrocious. 


W henever the ſoldier found his ne- 


ceſſities preſſing, he applied to this 
man, The money, that HE poſſeſt 
came only from the' ſcanty gleanings 
of his ſervice ; and he lent him at dif- 


fe- 


fe 


oe 


tre 
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ferent times a few ducats, which were 
generally repaid after ſome little 


trouble. 


E The ſoldier had frequently urged 

und when: the aan ddl” 
incapable of fulfilling his engage- 
ments, and the ſervant had not only 
the benevolence to wait for his con- 
venience; but had even vum / elf ſolicit= 
ed a ſubſcription for him from the 
Engliſh Factory at NaeLEes, : 


About the month of February 
1791, his maſter had ſome thoughts 
of returning to Ex CLAN D, and made 

3 


—. . . . ̃ — 1 ts 
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his ſervant acquainted with his in. 
tention. The poor fellow, unable 
to reſiſt the entreaties of his ſuppoſed 
friend, had unfortunately at this time 
lent him his little all; it amounted to 
the ſum of forty ducats. He was ap- 
prehenſive that he fhould loſe the 
money, if he came to Exc LAND with- 
out it; and therefore earneſtly preſt 
him for payment. This circum- 
ſtance happened on a Wedneſday, 
and the journey Was to take place on 
the ſucceeding Wedneſday. It was 
now impoſſible to temporize without 
danger of loſing the money and, as 
the Iriſhman had repeatedly pro- 


miſed, 
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miled, and failed in his punQuality, 


he found it now neceſſary, for the 
ſatisfaction of his creditor, to ſwear 


in the moſt ſacred manner, that his 


debt ſhould be paid the Monday fol- 


lowing, which would have been two 


days previous to the man's departure. 


—The ſervant, to enforce and ſe- 


cure the money at the appointed time, 


in anſwer to this proteſtation, only 


threatened that if the M onday ſhould 


elapſe without the promiſed payment, 


he would inform his Captain of 1t the 


| Tueſday, morning; and thus they ſe- 
parated, | 


It 


, . p 
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It will be neceſſary to remark to 
thoſe unacquainted with the build- 
- ings of NAL Es, that- many families 
inhabit the ſame houſe, and that even 


the bed-chambers generally open in 


a ſort of gallery, which people pals 
in common unnoticed. This was here ll — 
the caſe; and about as o' clock in vl 
the morning of the Tueſday, a noiſe hr 
-was heard at the bed-chamber of the in 
ſervant, with a loud whiſper, which 
bid him open the door. After a na- 
tural queſtion © who 1s it ? the voice 
replied,” © tis , © I am come to pay 
you the Lorty ducats I borrowed of 


 Jou—open the door,'—The - door 


was 


— 
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was opened—the MoxsTER ruſhed 
un, and tabbed him in ten different 


places with his bayonet. The ſcreams 


of the SERVANT, and his cry of 


murder! murder! in Engliſh, alarm- 
ed the inhabitants of the whole houſe. 


| —They come to the room from 


whence the ſound proceeded, and 


find the poor Engliſhman weltering 


in the gore which had flowed from 


bis mangled body. His ſtomach, 


and lungs were particularly perforat- 


ed, and extravaſated wind, and blood 


illued at the ſame time from his 


wounds. 


* 
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A ſurgeon inſtantly attended—on 
viewing the miſerable object, he lift. 
ed up a deſpairing eye and exclaim- 
ed Geſu maria e morto / ' The poor 
creature. had a ſufficient knowledge 
of Italian to underſtand from the 


_ expreſſion of the ſurgeon, that he 


was beyond the poſſibility of reco- 


very, and had ſtill exiſtence enough 


to know and name the murderer. 


The officers of juſtice repair to 
the ſoldier's habitation ;—they fly to 
Bis bed- chamber, which they burſt 
open; — they g⁰ towards his bed, 


and 


cel 


th 
an 
an 
ut 
hi 


to 


in 
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and there they only ſee a French wo- 
man, who lived with this horrid miſ- 


creant, Satisfied by her aſſurances 


and their own eyes, that he was not 
in the houſe; they were returning : 
but, one of them having juſt dif- 


cerned a bloody pair of breeches on 


the floor, they renew their ſearch, 


and find under the bed a trap-door, 


and the trembling wretch concealed 


under it. They immediately take 


him into cuſtody, and commit him 


to priſon. 


With a fruitleſs hope of recover- 
ing the poor Engliſhman, he was 
Yoke H;:: D | con- 
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conveyed to the hofpital ; and for 


the purpoſe of convicting the aſſaſſin, 


it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a proof, | 


| which ſhould be irrefragable. The 
tribunal of NAL Es is extremely cau- 
tious in admitting the internal evidence 
of fatts, and particularly fo, in judg- 
ing of (what is termed in England) 
collateral evidence. Their criminal 


laws ſuppoſe, that predetermination 


frequently reſults from indignant feel- 


ings; and that other violent men, 


like the Judge in the melancholy caſe 


of Cal As, may connect probable cir- 


cumſtances with eaſe, and may recon- 


cile even diſcordant circumſtances 


with- 


th 
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without much difficulty. This is the 
natural effect of premature judg- 
ment, from which few men are per- 


fectly exempt. 


To ſubſtantiate, therefore, the un- 
queſtionable criminality of the Iriſli- 
man, five other ſoldiers were dreſt 
in ſimilar cloaths with himſelf, all in 
regimentals. The fix men went 
round the bed of the Engliſhman 
at two different times, and at each 
time, the poor creature pointed out 
the murderer, without doubt, and 
vithout difficulty. © After this he 
languiſhed a few days and died. 

1 It 
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It will be now uſeleſs to obſerve, 


that this wretch was a proper object 


for all the rigour of an avenging |f 


death; and yet, as his puniſhment, 


he was only baniſhed for life to one | 


of the neighbouring Iſlands of Si- 


CT LY. 


— 


We ſee from this deplorable, and 


fatal lenity, that the Government of | 


NayPLEs does not ſufficiently deter | 


its inhabitants from the perpetration 


of murders by the vengeance of pe- 


nal juſtice. 
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Examples of terror are occaſionally 
requiſite for the peace of the com- 


munity. They ſhould indeed be as 


ſeldom as poſſible, for we have re- 


marked that frequency leſſens their 
force on the human mind. When 
nd:ſpen/ibly neceſſary, they ſhould be 
ſevere ; but they ought always to be 
uſed with diſcrimination. To relax 
the diſcipline, relaxes the morals of 
loctety : To accuſtom mankind to 
ſpectacles of miſery, petnifies their 
kearts: and to inflict the ſame pu- 
nſhment upon diſſimilar offenders 


equalizes crimes. 


93 It 
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It is happy for mankind, that there 
is a ſupplement to human laws. 
Theſe in the beſt regulated country 
can only take cognizance of over! 
acts, and puniſh the delinquents, 
who are not ſufficiently expert to 


elude the hands of juſtice. When 


ANACHARSIS Came to ATHENS, 
finding So LON employed in writing 
laws, he laughed at his undertaking, 
and at the abſurdity of imagining 
that injuſtice could be prevented by 
them. They were, in his eſtima- 
tion, no better than ſpiders' webs, 
and would like them, hold only the 
weak and poor when they were 


caught; 
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caught ; but would be eaſily broken 
through by the rich and powerful. 


The force of this truth is manifeſt ; 
but we may obſerve, that the ſalutary 
influence of the Chriſtian religion 
aſſiſts thoſe written laws; and, even 


where it is moſt abuſed, is ſome 


check upon the wickedneſs of man- 


kind. Auricular confeffion itſelf, and 
the conſequent penance enjoined by 
the prieſt to the tranſgreſſor, may be 
no {mall prevention of crimes in 
Iraiy. The moſt abandoned part 
of the inhabitants ſeldom omit this 


precept of the church, fo accuſtom- 
ed 
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ed are they to conſider it, as one of 


the vital principles of their faith. 


The Chriſtian religion, upon its 
broad baſis, certainly concurs to the 


ſame end with the magiſtrate, and in 


a more effectual manner. It incul- 
cates on men the unceaſing preſence 


of an omniſcient power ;—it allures 


them to the practice of every civil 
and moral duty, and it reſtrains them 
even from thoughts which may even- 
tually terminate in ads of injuſtice, 
This is its effect upon every part of 


mankind, and it carries in itſelf ſuch 


inconteſlable proofs of Divine autho- 


rity, 


ril 
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rity, that extrinſic evidence ſeems al- 
moſt unneceſſary. In ſpite of the 
utmoſt cavils of ſcepticiſm, would it 
be poſſible, that a religion, unaſſiſt- 
ed by the Deity himſeli, could in fo 
hort a time have deſtroyed the bi- 
gotted prejudices of pagan ignorance, 
and the boaſted philoſophy of the. 


Auguſtan age ! 


We muſt however allow, that 
Chriſtianity in ITaLy ſhews a diffe- 
rent complexion from what we uſual- 
ly contemplate in the New Teſta- 
ment, or in the earlieſt writings of 


the Fathers. In theſe we do not hear 
of 
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of ſacerdotal robes, of monaſtic vows, 
ef ſplendid proceſſions, or of high 
maſs, and 1t will be of no avail to 
lay that ſome of theſe are the exter- 
nal covering, not the nucleus of the 
Romiſh faith; for the ignorant mul. 
titude miſtake the one for the other, 


AIs it not true that in every Roman 


Catholic country, we find them not 


only invoking the mediatory ſuppli- 


cations of ſaints, but addreſſing to 


them prayers little ſhort of adoration. 


| We are not fpeaking of the nice 


diſtinctions of the liberal, but of the 


' Coarſe acceptations of the vulgar.— 


It 
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[t is the laſt which forms the bulk of 
mankind. It was by worſhipping 
ſymbols of one God, and reverencing 
the MAN Es of departed heroes, that 
they were once ſeduced into idolatry 
and Polytheiſm; and it will not be 


neceſſary to deduce from this argu- 


ment a poſſible relapſe, for we obſerve 


the FACT ITSELF in ITALY. 


The Synods, which have been 
convened to fix the Creed of the 
Church of Rowe, (though they may 
fatter themſelves with having juſti- 
fied many of her dogmas,) ſtill leave 
her practices open to reprehenſion. 
The 
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— The ruling powers themſelves par- 


ticipate in the common ſhame; and, 


far from diſcouraging ſuperſtition or 
credulity, take the moſt decided me- 


thod to promote them. How are we 


otherwiſe to account for the conſtant | 


influx of ſo many thouſands of pil- 
grims, who annually reſort for indul- 
gences to the holy houſe of LoRET- 
TO, THAT cis ENT MONUMENT 
or DELusION ? How are we other- 
wiſe to account for the {lights of hand 
played ſo frequently at NApLES by 


audacious prieſts, in the pretended 


liquefaction of the blood of St. Ax u- 


Alus? We cannot ſuppoſe, that 


any 


in 1 
a h 
be 


| tia 


th 
un 


im 
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any man of ſound intelleC is ſincere 
in the belief of theſe abſurdities, for 
z head formed to receive them, would 
be an object of compaſſion, not of 


cenſure. 


It is from the degraded picture of 
ligion in this country, that it ſwarms 
with infidels. Italians even of the 
more inſtructed claſſes of ſociety, 
have ſo connected the practices of 
Popery with the principles of Chriſ- 
| tanity, that in abandoning the one, 
they deſpiſe the other. The human 
underſtanding ſo long inſulted, grows 
impetuous ; and paſſes from extreme 


to 


i 
| 
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to extreme. Even the precaution 


of the magiſtrate is ineffeRual, and 


people read thoſe writings, which are 
the moſt particularly interdicted.— 
Indeed a marked condemnation of 
any book, is a ſtrong incentive to 
peruſe it, and hence we find French 
tranſlations of Hog gES, Borixc- 


BROKE, and Hume, with the origi- 


nal works of VoLTAIRE, diſperſed 

throughout all IT ALT. In vain we g 
hear from many of their pulpits 
© Guaia quelli che hanno letto Vot- 


TAIRE*! *Wo to thoſe who have read 


VoLTAIRE.” This is the very tempta- 
tion to read him; and it is unfortu- 
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nate, that this ſhould be the author, 
hom theſe prieſts ſo generally ſele& 
for abuſe, as he is certainly the moft 
likely to miſlead the multitude. His 
peculiar manner of enforcing argu- 
nent, where he has any; and 'the vivid 
lades of his ridicule; which he: 
ways employs where he has none, 
render him ſingularly dangerous to 
the ſuperficial part of mankind. Of 
all the writers of the two laſt centu- 
nes, he has been the moſt univerſally 
rad; and his tracts againſt the Chriſ- 
lan religion have done the greateſt 
injury. 1 

The 
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The works of Soctnus, (though t. 
a Tuſcan) are ſcarcely known in la 
ITALY, nor are they much eſteemedM tic 
on the Continent. Deiſts and Lati 
tudinarians themfelves condemn him ch 
| as a very diſingenuous Polemic, i be 
diſtorting moſt violently texts o 
: ſcripture, to ſerve a predeterminec 2 
hypotheſis. Catholics, Lutherans al 
and Calviniſts inſiſt, that it would les 
be more candid to reject entirely the W 
authority of the Old and New Te! © 
aments, than to Put ſuch forced 43 * 
conſtructions upon them, as is ob N 
ſervable in his writings. Nothin op 
am 
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they ſay, can acknowledge the ſingu- 
larity and novelty of his interpreta- 
tions more completely than his own 
words, in commenting upon the firſt 


chapter of St. John's Goſpel, where 


he admits * quid aulem hoc loco fibi velit 


Johannes, a nemine quod ſciam adliuc refs 
epo tum fuit! All parties, however, 
allow him to be a man of ſtrong intel- 
lectual powers, unhappily applied. 
We may certainly preſume, that his 
expoſitions of the Sacred Writ in ge- 
neral, and of St. John's Goſpel in 


particular, are wrong; for, if theſe 


opinions had not been new in the 


annals of Chriſtianity, we fhould, 


1 with- 
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without doubt, have found them 


unequivocally admitted in the early 


writings of the Fathers. According 


to AppisoN's EsTIMATE or Evi. 
DENCE, © there were four perſons 
« eminent for their lives, their wri- 


« tings, and their ſufferings, that were 


© ſucceſſively contemporaries, and 


«bring us down as far as the year 


Hof our Lord 2 54. St. JohN, who 


. © was the beloved Diſciple, and con- 


« verſed the moſt intimately with our 


* Saviour, lived till Anno Domini 


*« 100. PoLyYCaRe, who was the 


e diſciple of St. ] OHN, and had con- 
* verſed with others of the Apoſtles 


« and 
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« and Diſciples of our Lord, lived 
« till Anno Domini 167, though his 
life was ſhortened by martyrdom. 
8 Izzxnzvs, who was the diſciple of 
© PoLYCARP, and had converſed with 
te many of the immediate diſciples 
« of the Apoſtles, lived, at the low- 
* eſt computation of his age, till the 
« year 202, when he was likewiſe cut 
« off by martyrdom ; in which year 
te the great OR IGEN was appointed 
© Regent of the Catechetic School 


in ALEXANDRIA, and as he was 


the miracle of that age for induſtry, 


learning, and philoſophy, he was 


„looked upon as the champion of 
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* Chriſtianity till the year 254, when, 
e if he did not ſuffer martyrdom, as 
«© ſome think he did, he was certainly 
4 actuated by the ſpirit of it, as ap- 
<« pears in the whole courſe of his life 
« and writings; 'nay, he had often 
been put to the torture, and had 
* undergone trials worſe than death. 
« —As he converſed with the moſt 
« eminent Chriſtians of his time in 
% EcvyePrT and in the Eaſt, brought 
« over multitudes both from hereſy 
« and heatheniſm, and left behind 
« him ſeveral diſciples of great fame 
* and Jearning, there * no queſtion 


© but there were conſiderable num- 


6 hers 
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« bers of thoſe who knew him, and had 


been his hearers, ſcholars, or pro- 
E ſelytes, that lived till the end of 
©the third century, and to the reign: 


of ConsrANTINE the Great. 


After the explanatory writings of 
Authors, ſo near the apoſtolic age, 
ene would think, that there were no 
doctrines of conſequence reſerved 
till Jater periods, for the diſcovery of 
any THEOLOGICAL COLUMBUS.— 
By denying the authenticity of divine re- 
velatꝛon, a man has no higher juriſdic- 
tion, than his own reaſon ; tis in this 
caſe, the only guide he can truſt to: 
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but by receiving it, he follows a path, 
which is marked out for him, and 
from which he cannot deviate con- 
ſiſtently with his firſt deſign. In 
all doubtful caſes ariſing from the 
obſcurity of ſacred texts, the belt 
evidence, in the nature of things, 
that can be procured, is the ſupple- 
mental evidence of the EARLIEST 
wRITERS ; for they mult be the beſt 
_ acquainted with the ſpirit of the ori- 
ginal Authors, and are the leaſt likely 


to miſlead mankind. 


It is not with the Eccues1asTics 


of ITALY, that we can expect to rea- 
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to ſtudy; and when we meet with a 
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ſon on theology. They are too much 
in the trammels of bigotry, and ſu- 
perſtition, to give or receive informa- 


tion, and a very ſlender education 


will qualify them for ordination, and 


= 
- 

— — — eres — — = — = 
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their profeſſional duties. Among 
the PEOPLE, we have already re- 


marked, that the pervading charac- 


teriſtic is mental indolence, with thoſe 


22 - _— 
— — oy —— + —— 
r A 


unconſcious and frequent exhibitions 
of genius, which indicate a rich, and 
neglected ſoil. A vigorous mind 


will, ſometimes, propel the poſſeſſor 
perſon of this deſcription in that coun- 


try, 
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try, we find in him a concentration 


of well digeſted information. 


From this, we may eaſily judge of 
the inflwenes of a particular religion 
upon ſociety at large. There are 
ſome men not ſwayed by local cuſ- 
tom, or local prejudices; but a great 
degree of intellect and fortitude, are 
requiſite to overcome them. Tzurn 
has notwithſtanding irreſiſtible charms 

to the man who imagines he has 
found HER; and the direful horrors 


of the inquiſition itſelf, could ſcarcely 


ſtifle the voice of GALILEO. For- 


tunately 


ol 
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tunately for Newron, and for the 
WORLD, HE Was born in ENGLAND, 
and permitted not only to cultivate, 
but to diſplay to mankind the glorious 
cxertions of x1s wonderful abilities. 


It is however clear, that the power 


of the Romiſh Hierarchy has been 
for years declining, in proportion 
vith the increaſing knowledge of her 
nembers. Her Bu Ls and AN A- 
THEMAS are now become ridiculous, 
her IE SUITS are exterminated, and 
ber IN UI 1110 N is nearly aboliſhed, 
It will not be hazardous to vaticinate 
her fall; this cannot be at any great 


diſtance, 
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diſtance, for ſhe is reduced already to BA 


a PXANTOM, a © vox et prateres | FR 


nihil,” di 
thi 

« A violent croſs wind ne 
© Blows her tranſverſe — I 121 
Into the devious air: n0W may ye lee | 
** Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers E 


toſt, 
* And flutter'd into rags; and reliques, beads, 
« Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 


« 'The ſport of winds : 


A man of ſenſe will receive no 
ſmall pleaſure in quitting this mere- 
tricious figure of REL1610N, with all 
her PHYLACTERIES, MADONNAS, 


BAM- 
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BamBiNOs, GENUFLEXIONS, and 
PROcESSIONS, to behold the more 
dignified appearance ſhe makes in 
this K IX G DOM. Here we find her, 
neither negligent of decent garb, nor 
laviſhly adorned: FAITEH, Hor, 
and CHARITY, are the IN uATES of 
her SaNcTUARY; REASON and 
REVELATION confederate at her 
ALTAR. She has freed herſelf from 
the Superſtition, but has retained 
the Decorum of her TEMPLES.— 
She flill approves of the high em- 
bowed roof, with its antique and 
maſly pillars, —of the © ſtoried win- 
dows”? with the mellow'd light, which 


ſtreams 


- 
| 
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ſtreams from its painted panes, and 
ſhe till delights to hear the pt ating 
Orcan ſwell the. Note of Adora- 
tion; but ſhe has thrown off the 
mummeries of flaunting Ceremony, 
and the abſurdities of miſtaken De- 


votion. 


The conduct of the Church of 
ENGLAND in her ſeparation from 
that of Rome, was the reſult of mo- 
deration. She well knew that re- 
formers, who wiſh to avoid the de- | 
fects they witneſs, generally fall into 
oppoſite errors. She was therefore 


ſcrupulous in the act of reformation.— 
She 
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She was at firſt cautious to aſcertain 
the boundaries of her creed; but was 
afterwards ſedulous to preſerve them 
inviolate. She was conſcious, tho” 
the Old and New Teſtaments con- 
tained every precept neceſſary to ſal- 
ration, that there have been various 
methods of interpreting, what were 
pparently, the moſt clear and ob- 
vious texts of ſcripture. This has 
conſtituted no ſmall part of the ſepa- 
ations, which began in the early 
ages of Chriſtianity, which have con- 
tinued to this period; and which 
will never terminate, till all man- 
kind ſhall have the fame intellectuat 
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or admit the teſtimony of revelation, 


conception from reading the ſame words, 
There can be no doubt, but that every 
man, who follows conſcientiouſly and 
fincerely the dictates of his own rea- 
ſon, acts in perfect uniſon with the 
intention of his Creator; it will be b 
only incumbent on him to dire 
that reaſon to its proper channel.— 
Let him fift .and examine as much 
as he pleaſes evidences, before he | 
fixes upon them the foundation of 
his faith : but let him afterwards re- 
member, that the power of his mindis 
very limited; that, though it may be 


ſufficiently ſtrong to compare, reject, W 


a | it 
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it has not ſufficient force to know of 
itſelf, any thing more concerning the 
nature of the Deity, than that he is 
ALL=WISE, ALL=-GOOD, and AL- 
MIGHTY. It ſeems clear from the 


ſcriptures, and from the earlieſt com- 


ments on them by the fathers, that 
he has three hypoſtatic diſtinctions, 
though one in eſſence; and it ap- 
pears indubitable, that as long as 
mankind can fix any general idea to 
the ſame expreſſions, it will be the 


prevalent opinion among Chriſtians. 


The doctrine of a Trinity of 
PERSONS in the GopntaD, has, 


h O . 
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however, met with great oppoſition nen 
from the pen of Doctor PRIESsT- AD 
LEY; but it has been moſt power- whic 
fully defended in all the high prin- | in 1 
ciples of orthodoxy, by the invincible 
arguments of the preſent Brsnoy of 
Sr. Daviy's, (Doctor HorsLEy). 
It is no ſmall ſatisfaQion for a hum- 
ble enquirer after truth, whulſt he 
oblerves the irong prepoſſeſſions of 
two great men, to follow them from 
the contrariety of their opinions, 
through the avenues which lead to 
them, to mark how the ſame data 
affect the operation of different i 
minds, and to form an impartial judg- : 


ment W 
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ment from the pleadings of two ABL E 
AbVocATES. It is a happineſs, 
which hitherto has been known alone 
in ENGLAND, and it is one of the 
nobleſt banquets for intellectual en- 
| E joyment. Whatever advantage we 


contemplate in this Iſland owes no 


ſmall part of its origin to the freedom 


of diſcuſſion, which the preſs allows; 


and which can never be too much 


indulged, as long as 1t does not de- 


generale into obloquy and illiberal 
inveRive ; it was therefore well ſaid, 
that that ſyſtem muſt be built of very 


bad materials, which can be battered 


down by paper ſhot. 
F It 
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It 1s here remarkable; that not. plat 
withſtanding the many ſeQs of WM jud 
Chriſtians in GREAT-BRrITAIN ; and in 
which are the inevitable conſequence MW nat: 
of free opinions in diſputed doctrines, tion 
there is no country on the earth the 
where there are more poſitive acts of nat 
religion. They do not indeed con- inte 
ſiſt of rich ſhrines, or votive tablets 
conſecrated to particular ſaints, but | 7 
of efficient charity applied to every ben 
purpoſe of Philanthropy. A Ho- f Ex. 


WAR D, a Hax war, and a WII- tion 
BERFORCE, in doing juſtice to them- the 
ſelves, have done honour to their 5 and 
country, and muſt even receive ap- inf: 


plauſe ; 
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plauſe from the men, who think their 


judgments miſguided. Hearts ſo rich 
in all the fine feelings of human 
nature command the utmoſt venera- 


tion; and contribute to the glory of 


the iſland full as much as the imagi- 


nation of a SHAKESPEARE, or the 


intellect of a Locks. 


Amidſt innumerable inſtances of 
benevolence, the public hofpitals of 


ENGLAND deſerve peculiar atten- 


tion: they are in no other part of 


the world ſo general, ſo convenient, 


and ſo well regulated. To enter the 


infirmaries of FRANCE or ITaLy, is 
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to plunge one's ſelf into a gulph of 


contagion. Two or three poor ſqua- 


lid wretches in the ſame bed, and 
filthy rooms, reeking with the peſli- 
lential euvia of diſeaſed lungs, form 


the ſpectacle of thoſe manſions of mi- 


ſery; and preſent a hideous contraſt 
to the hoſpitals of this kingdom. 
Here we ſee cleanlineſs, accommoda- 


tion, and particular care to keep each 


individual in feparate beds; more | 


attention 1s paid to the patient ; nor 
is he ſo frequently conſigned to de- 
ſtruction, by the fatal purſuits of a 
bun gling experimentali/t. 


If | 
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If we reflect on the general care, 


which is taken of the poor, by the 


internal regulations of this kingdom, 


we ſhall find that it gives as liberal 


an allowance to them, as can be con- 
ſiſtent with the practice of a nation, 


which: would excite induſtry by diſ- 


couraging idle poverty. It is there- 


fore a matter for obſervation, and to 
the honour of the people of ENGLAND 
that a public, and compulſory con- 
tribution ſeems ſcarcely to leſſen their 


bounty to objects of charity. Alms- 


houſes, charity-{chools, and other par- 


ticular inſtances of benevolence, are no 
where more frequent than in Ex G- 


F 


LAND, 


——— — ergo. of 
— 6 


| Nance of the poor. 
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LAND, notwithſtanding the large bur- 
thens, with which individuals are 


charged for the obligatory mainte- 


In reſpect to late inſtitutions, eſta- 
bliſhed for the purpoſe of enlighten- | 
ing the lower claſſes of mankind, | 
they have met with ſome objection, 
upon the preſumption, that they 
diffuſe too widely the rudiments of a 
learning, which theſe can never ex- 


pect to bring to maturity; and, which 


is impeded by a variety of counter- | 
acting circumſtances. The oppoſers W wh 
of ſimilar inſtitutions are inclined to WI c 
think, 
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think,“ that a little learning is a. 
dangerous thing,” —that it may rob 
the inferior departments of an order 
of people as requiſite, and indeed 
more ſo to the welfare of the commu- 
nity, than philoſophers themſelves. 
They know, that a human being 
generally applies it, or attempts to 
apply it, to the advancement of his 


own happineſs. They apprehend, 


that, according to the acceptation of 
the “ million,” happineſs reſults 


principally from riches ; and conſiſts. 


in an equality of condition with thoſe. 
who are conſidered their ſuperiors, 


according to the received. ideas: of: 
ſab- 
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ſubordination. Thus, they contend, 
that making learning itſelf 200 W 
is a cauſe, which ſaps indirectly, but 
eventually, the various gradations of 
ſociety ; and, that it is both fruitleſs 
and impolitic to diſſeminate its influ. 


ence too widely among mankind : 


Fruitleſs, becauſe they have not lei- 


ſure well to digeſt it; and impolitic, 


becauſe they would generally derive 


from it but a feeble light ; and would 
be thereby rendered diſſatisfied with 
the ſtation of life they are deſtined 
oy EE 


This 


ne 


the 
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This principle of generalizing learn- 
ing may, with reaſon be apprehend- 
ed, in ſome degree, to obſtruct the 
welfare of ſociety. It may lead to a 
ſyſtem, which even the moſt infu- 
riate republican might dread; for, 
whatever diſtinctions may have place 
in his own mind; the multitude, in 
caſe of a ſtate-convulſion, would 
neither ſee them, nor wiſh to ſee 


them. 


Equality, in its obvious ſenſe, is op- 
poſite to every palpable and viſible ob- 
ject of nature. There are ſuch mark- 
ed, and ſuch partial perfections and 


im- 


- 
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imperfections in all the claſſes of the 
creation, that the idea attached to 
any determinate meaning for levelling 


the capacities or ſituations of man- 


kind is an abſolute nullity. Can 


any man, with a well organized head, 
be of opinion, that there is not the 
ſame ſpecific diſtinction between a 


| ſtrong and weak mind, as between a 


ſtrong and weak body ? It is true, 


that men add to the force of their 
minds by well applied ſtudy ; and 
it is alſo true, that they add to the 


force of their body by well applied 


labour. Few people, it is to be be- 
lieved, will be diſpoſed to militate 
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this poſition. The modifications of 
the ſame principle eſſentially diver- 
ſify the orders of ſociety. The powers 
of ſome men are admirably adapted 
to contrive, of others to execute. 
Excellent mechanics in theory, may 
be miſerable workmen in practice; 
not indeed from an accidental com- 
bination of circumſtances, but from 
the radical, hereditary, and inherent 
principle of nature. Some by their 
mental faculties, ſeem formed to 
command, others to obey ; and, tho? 
in particular inſtances we may ob- 
ferve the reverſe of this propoſition, 
they are for the moſt part thoſe in- 


fances 
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ſtances of exception, which confirm 
the general rule. A MCENAS may 
ſometimes be wanting to cheriſh me- 
rit, or in the words of a celebrated 


modern poet, 


© To ſtretch his hand through poverty's pale 
gloom, 

% For drooping GEN us ſinsing to the tomb; 

And lead the BLUSHING STRANGER into 


day. 


A ſtrong uncultivated mind may 
ſometimes not be now to the world, 

as well as it deſerves to be: but till 
its powers are not entirely loſt to 
notice. Though it cannot ſhine in 
Par- 
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Parliament, it glimmers in an Ale- 


houſe; and is proudly conſcious of 
its ſuperiority to that of 10 aſſociates. 
An 1nNEQUALETY of intellects, pro- 
duces an INEQUALITY of circum- 
ſtances. The thoughtful man ſaves 
wealth to procure aſſiſtance in the in- 
firmittes of old age, and to tranſmit 
it to his children; and the thought- 
leſs man ſquanders it for want of the 
ſame reflexions. The offspring of 
the firſt are naturally wealthy, and 
thoſe of thelaſt, poor. Hence the 


original gradations of ſociety. 


It 
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It is true, that there is ſcarcely an 
old ſyſtem of Government in EURO 
without ſome practical defects. The 
eye perceives them , and the judgment 
i confeſſes them. There is, however, 
a danger in entering too often into 
diſquiſitions upon the primary right 
of the Governor and Governed. It is 
generally replete with "miſchievous 
conſequences, and a profligate x ac- 
TION in any monarchy, might make 
this canvaſſed point a PRETEXT for 


the moſt baſe and nefarious deſigns. 


Every man of clear underſtanding 
ruſt admit, that the right of ſove- 
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reignty flows originally from the will 
of a people, It is this will, theſe 
collected rays, which give energy 
to the inſtrument of their OI. 
The people of ENGLAND are ſtrong- 


ly and judiciouſly attached to Mo- 


NARCHY. In a large empire, it is 


impoſſible, in the nature of things, 


that a pure republic can long exiſt; 
a variety of DEM AGO uxs, all com- 
petitors for honours and emolument 
will inevitably ſtart up, and ſignalize 
themſelves. The governed naturally 
choſe their favourite LEADER; po- 
pularity leads to tyranny ; and thus 


the tranſition of a republic to a mo- 


narchy 
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narchy 1s one of the eakeſt in nature. 
To deſcend the hill, as it were, on the 


oppoſite ſide; it will be needleſs to 


remark, that tyranny teems with 


abuſes, and ſometimes rouſes mankind 


to throw off its fetters. 


A ſtrong inquifitorial power too 


frequently exerted by the people, re- 


laxes the ſinews of Government; and 
a ſtrong executive power, too fre- 
quently exerted by the Government, 
deducts from the force of the people. 
Unfortunately, we have hitherto ſeen 


in Europe, few large empires which 


have been pacifically inclined; and 
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the cauſe of it ſeems imputable more 
to the ambition of Princes, and to 
the intereſts of Courtiers, than to the 


feelings of human hearts. 


It therefore follows, (though mo- 
narchy be the moſt rational form of 
Government, both from the promp- 
tude and energy, with which it ex- 
ecutes ; and from the eaſy ſacceſſion 


of hereditary Princes, which precludes 


all the ill conſequences of an ambi- 


tious competition for power,) that a 


certain ſpirit of democracy is a good 


corrective to-it. Thus the monarch 
himſelf, the hereditary nobility which 
Vor. II. 6: ſur. 
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ſurround the throne, and the dele- 
gates of the people, form a fine 


 VN1Ty of government in EN LAND. 


In contemplating that of ITaLy, 
the mind will receive but ſmall im- 
provement. Turin and NAPLES 
exhibit only miniatures of monarchies; 


VENICE and Genoa, but feeble 


ſymptoms of proper republics ; and ; 


indeed throughout the Italian terri- 
tories, we diſtinguiſh the ſame pecu- 


liarity of features, whether they pro- 


ceed from an ariſtocratic junto, or 


from a predominant potentate. It 


is the characteriſtic of theſe rulers to 


have 


he 
fo 


Ca 
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have private and perſonal advantages 
for Meir object; and as long as they 
carry this point undiſputed, their 
ſubjects may do as they pleaſe. 


The people of ITaLy appear paſ- 


five at preſent, under all theſe cir- 


cumſtances; their own regulations 


reſult curicuſly and accidentally from 
themſelves; and they ſeem virtually 
to ſay to the reigning powers, as the 


French merchants once did to the 


celebrated CoL BERT (when he wiſhed 
to favour commerce by a ſyſtem of 


particular meaſures)  *© Taiſſe nous 


faire pour cela, Leave us alone for 
G 2 that. 
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zhat, Thus the STiLETTo, as an 
ingenious traveller has recently ob- 


ſerved, forms the police of ITALx. 


From PiEDMONT to the extremity 
of CALABRIA, we can only obſerve 
in ſociety two claſſes of mankind, 
the high and the low; the Grſt re- 
markable for the moſt overbearing 
inſolence, the ſecond for the moſt 
abject ſervility. No middle ſtate 
ſeems to intervene between them, ex- 
cept in a few commercial Cities; 
where trade diſperſes and diſtributes 
property more equally, than in 
other parts of this country. It is, 
- how- 
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however, this ſtate of mediocrity, 
which is every where the beſt ſecurity 
againſt the violation of wealth ; be- 
cauſe, by rendering 1t more general], 
it naturally forms a ſtrong fence 


againſt the encroachments of the 


lower claſſes ; and it is fortunate even 


for the nobility of any country, where 


this diſperſion of property is found. 


Wherever this intermediate part 
of the community 1s wanting, there 
is no counteracting force to prevent 
extreme opulence from becoming the 
prey of extreme indigence, and the 


G 3 poor 
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poor muſt neceſſarily be by far the 


moſt numerous in all ſocieties. 


This truth, beſides being in itſelf 
ſufficiently manifeſt, will receive force 
from reflecting on the recent revolu- 
tion of a neighbouring nation, which 
may ſerve to ſhew how indiſpenſible | 
a certain degree of general conveni- 
ence, and comfort is to an undiſturbed 
feace of ſociety. A principle of 
equality as contended for by levellers 
is, as we have already remarked, an ab- 
ſurdity both in thought and deed; 
but foch a glaring, ſuch a prepoſte- 
rous inequality, as preſents itſelf in 


ITALY, 


or ENGLAND AND ITALY. mz 


ITALY, is certainly pregnant with 


the moſt alarming conſequences. 


It carries with it the means of its 
own diſſolution, and muſt of courſe 
correct itſelf upon the ſlighteſt oppor- 
tunity. A ſmall ſpark would kindle 
a flame amidſt the oppreſſive miſery 
of the Italian States; and it was pro- 
bably this very conſideration applied 
generally to Europe, which made 
RovsskAu diſcloſe himſelf ſo for- 


cibly in the third book of his Emile, 


where he appears to have foreſeen 


the commotions, which have ſince 
been the object of univerſal attention. 
| Every 
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Every age has its appropriate cha- 
Tater. The time has been when 


FRANCE aimed at univerſal monar- 


chy, and the intention of Lzwis 


the fourteenth, in aggrandizing her 
power, may be pretty well - gueſſed 
by the remarkable inſcription of Dum 
oben empleat orbem which las laſted 
for ſo many years over the gate- 


way of the LO vRE. 


Five and twenty millions of men 


in the center of EURO E, uſing a 


language conſidered ſo indiſpenſible 


to good education, muſt have ſome 


influence upon the opinions of man- 
| kind; 
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kind; and particularly ſo, upon the 


gloom of ignorance which pervades 


ITALY. 


ENGLAND, indeed, can have 


but little to learn of FRANCE; it 


was from the bold writers of GrxEaT- 


Brrrain, that AMERICA originally 


imbibed her principles of liberty ; 


and it was from the collihon of 


theſe great bodies, that FRANCE di 


covered thoſe ſcintillations, which 


may eventually terminate in her lig, 
or in her deſtrufion,* 
Nations 


Since theſe ſheets were ſent to the preſs, the 


French Revolution has been ſtained by an act, the 
recital 
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Nations as well as individuals are 


the inſtruments of an omnipotent 


| RulER and the vehicles of his uner- 


- 


ring wiſdom. | 


As ſimplicity of manners ſeems al- 
ways encouraged in a republican, 


and 


- recital of which freezes the warm blood of nature. A 


clement and amiable Monarch has been publickly mur- 
dered upon a ſcaffold in a city, which has been for- 
merly ſo celebrated for humanity and les bonnes mœurs. 
The misfortunes of Lewis the Sixteenth ſeem to have 
originated in his virtues. He ſuffered for having been 
a Tyrant ; and, had he really been a * he wov'd 
not have . | 


In vain did hs illuſtriaus DES EZ x flatter himſelf to 
find a pseudo-temple of liberty the TEMPLE oy JUSTICE : 
it was impoſſible that this ſhould be the caſe, where ac- 
cuſers were judges, That ſacred BEIN e, who permitted 


the perpetration of the horrid crime, permitted it no 


doubt for thoſe wiſe purpoſes, which are beyond the reach 
of human inveſtigation, 
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and luxury in a monarchical govern- 


ment, it will not be foreign to our 


ſubject to make ſome reflections upon 


the prevailing taſte of the latter 
throughout almoſt all Eu RO YE. It 
would be uncandid not to notice thoſe 
vindications of it, which appear in a 
variety of authors, whilſt we make 
ſome general obſervations upon its 


probable efaſ@E-- +» 


We have found it the decided 
opinion of the moſt eminent ſtateſmen 
in ENGLAND, that articles of luxury 
are the fitteſt objects of taxation; and 


as 
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as the follies of mankind uſually pre- 
dominate every where, it-follows of 
courſe, that ſuch taxes muſt be hs 


neficial to national finance. 


By taking, however, a fair eſtimate 
of the advantages and diſadvantages 
of luxury in a State, we will endea- 
your to determine, whether upon a 
large and comprehenſive ſcale, it 
adds to, or deduQts from the happi- 
neſs of the world. In oranting the 
neceſlity, not merely of unequal for- 
tunes, but of the exceſſive opulence 
and poverty, which are obſervable 


in 
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in modern Euxork, we can eaſily 


imagine that ſome active principle is re- 
quiſite to diſtribute from the ſuper- 
flux of the rich, to the want of the 
poor. 

The benevolence of the heart is 
frequently ſtifled by affluence and 
proſperity, where the head is not 
accuſtomed to conſider, that difference 
of ſtations are ſometimes as tranſient 
as they are accidental, and that the 
common afflictions incident to human 


nature, may quickly ſink the tempo- 


rary happineſs of an Emperor, beneath 


the loweſt point of indigent miſery. 


The 
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The thinking being, whether high 
or low, rich or poor, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be a good member of the com- 
munity, Suppoſing even that he 
ſhould poſſeſs a heart in itſelf impe- 
netrable to all the amiable feelings of 
humanity, he will naturally contem- 
plate on the viciſſitudes of things, 
which will always inculcate on him a 
defire to relieve diſtreſs, from a con- 
ſideration, that he too may be ſub- 
ject to it. 


But mankind are not meditative 
in a ratio with their wealth. It there- 
fore becomes neceſſary, according to 


ſome, 
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ſome, to allure them to good actions, 
to render their own gratifications 
ſubſervient to the h pineſs of others, 
and even to make their vanity itſelf 
felt as a vue. Some French au- 
thors have obſerved, that every cox- 
comb is thus eſſentially conducive to 
the welfare of the community; and, 
that if we reflect even on the trifling 
object of a cambrick handkerchief, 
we ſhall perceive it. The original 
materials of which this is formed are 
not perhaps worth two- pence; its 
whole value may be therefore attri- 
buted to the labour of its manufac- 
ture; and, if we aſcend to the higher, 


and 
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and more cenfurable articles of kur 
ury; the ſame principle will ill hold 
| good. Even the man who ſends to 
Francs for ortolans, or to PI E D- 
MONT for truffles, may probably 
maintain the meſſenger by his de- 


pravity. 


That wealth is thus circulated, we 
can eaſily grant; and theſe being all 


the advantages derivable from luxury 


though found in many forms, and in 


various ways; it will now be right to 
take the oppoſite diſadvantages, and 
ſee whether the one or the other pre- 
ponderate. In reaſoning upon the 
ſub- 
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ject, we muſt qualify the term, and 
denominate luxury, not thoſe things 
which are almoſt aſſimilated to our 
wants 1n civilized ſociety ; - but mere- 
ly the exceſſiue gratifications of a wan 


ton profuſion. 


We have endeavoured to prove, 
that inordinate affluence and poverty, 
ſuch as we have remarked in IT AL x, 
are both injurious to and dangerous 
in ſociety, unleſs abundantly cor- 
rected by that ſtate of competence, 
which is ſo very obſervable in Ex - 
LAND. It will be neceſſary to our 


argument to aſſume theſe premiſes. 


I H We 
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We ſee the fact, and from this fac 
are able to take the obvious in- 


ference. 


Luxury, then, may be ſerviceable 
to the very high, and very low part 
of mankind. It may be advanta- 
geous to the Prince and the Beggar ; 
becauſe the moſt fantaſtic whims of 
the former may maintain the latter : 
but the melancholy truth is, that it 
annihilates that refpectable order of 
the community, who (though not 
abounding in wealth) have not- 
withſtanding a ſufficiency for the 
convenienci:s and comforts of life. 

Tis 
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'Tis theſe who catch this contagion 
from the higher ranks, and thus it 
becomes their deſtruction. *Tis ori- 
ginally to this, we may aſcribe the 


greater part of the highway robberies, 


forgeries, ſuicides, and other crimes 


ſo frequent in this kingdom. This 
is its general tendency in a moral 


ſenſe. a 


It will now be regular to ſee its 
force in a civil ſenſe; and here we 


have abundant matter for reflection. 


No perſon will de ny, that almoſt 


all the ſages and philoſophers, who 


Ms | have 
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have enlightened the world, have 
generally ſprung from among the 
middle ranks of ſociety. Here we 
ſhall find, that a man who has a taſte 
for knowledge, and a head for ſtudy, 
can beſt exert himſelf. He has not, 
in ſo great a degree, the allurements 
of pleaſure todivert him from thought, 
and 1 natural ambition incites him to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in the orbit which 
he K His talents zatrodiuce 
him to the notice of the great, and 
| with them, he poſſibly contracts a 
paſhon for theſe exquiſite agremens, 


which he can never ſubdue. He 


there- 
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therefore becomes dependent on the 


great. 


It ſeems to have been the inten- 


tion of the old Court of Francs to 


uſe luxury as an engine of State, and 


to keep the learned in her intereſt by 


thoſe artificial wants, which ſhe gave 


them to corrupt them. We have, 


however, ſeen, that in France there 


were more geniuſes than there were 


penſions 'to laviſh; and this, with 


collateral circumſtances and -various 


abuſes accelerated the revolution of 


that country. 
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The names of MIRABEAu, and 
of others, who formed the memora- 
ble phalanx which overturned the 
ancient government, will obtrude 
themſelves on our attention; and 
will preſent a new opportunity for 
tracing effects through the obliquities 


of ſecret cauſes. 


It will be no further needful to 
dilate on the conſequences of this 
baneful production of FRANcER.— 
It has deſtroyed the monarchy which 
has ſo particularly encouraged it; 


and which has furaiſhed Eurorz 


with 
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with ſuch a hoſt of writers to vindi- 


cate that peſt of ſociety. 


We will, therefore, purſue our ori- 
ginal ſubject, and remark, that, tho' the 
people of IrALx are eminently vo- 
luptuous, their pleaſures conſiſt more 
in the buſtle and external pomp, than 
in the placid delights of life. The 
old and young are equally faſcinated 
by oftentatious parade, and no age 
in that part of the world blunts the 
taſte for it. Gaudy coaches, a legion 
of ſervants, and of running footmen, 
conſtitute their principal idea of hap- 


pineſs. 


There 
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There are none of thoſe family 
parties, and friendly meetings, which 
are ſo frequent and fo pleaſant in 
Lacta; none of thoſe convivial 
clubs, where men aſſociate to unbend 
their minds, and to diſcourſe with 
freedom upon the intereſting topics 
of the day. F rivolous converſation, 
temperate repaſts, ſleep, the cors0, 
and the opERA commonly ſucceed 
each other; and thus pals the day, 
the year, and the life of a modern 


Italian. 


This proceeds of courſe from the 
inert ſtate of the country, which may 


be 
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be conſidered as a eypher in Ev- 


ROPE, 


In proportion as a nation ceaſes to 
be powerful, it naturally becomes pa- 
cific. Diſunited, and diſabled, as the 
ſtates of Trary are, the inhabitants 
cannot be ſuppoſed to experience 
thoſe breezes and tempeſts, which 
rouſe the ſenſibility of mankind | in 
political atmoſpheres. 


- When there is nothing to alarm 
'or to awaken'the mind, it grows. lan. 
"guid and degenerates into effeminacy. 

Thus Man has flowriſhed and dwin- 
e del 
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dled according to the influence of 
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accidental cauſes. 


1 | Y 


An inevitable revolution, however, 


| muſt ſoon change the entire counte- 
nance of things in that country,— 
SUCH A CHANGE as fortunately in 
ExGLand is unneceſſary here 
(notwithſtanding the abuſes which 
are viſible; and from which no 
human eſtabliſhment. is perfectly 
free), we enjoy the united bleſſings 
of liberty and order; and have ſo 
long and in fo peculiar a manner, 


poſſeſſed the ſummum bonum of the 
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